THE BATTLE OF MARATHON

in all nations, in all ages, religion must be
the spur of every noble action, and the
characteristic of every lofty soul.

Perhaps I have chosen the rimes of
Pope, and departed from the noble sim-
plicity of the Miltonic verse, injudiciously.
The immortal poet of England, in his
apology for the verse of Paradise Lost,
declares 'rimes to be, to all judicious
ears, trivial, and of no true musical de-
light.3 In my opinion, humble as it is,
the custom of riming would ere now
have been abolished amongst poets, had
not Pope, the disciple of the immortal
Dryden, awakened the lyre to music, and
proved that rime could equal blank verse
in simplicity and gracefulness, and vie
with it in elegance of composition, and in
sonorous melody. No one who has read
his translation of Homer, can refuse him
the immortality which he merits so well,
and for which he laboured so long. He it
was who plantad rime for ever in the
regions of Parnassus, and uniting elegance
with strength, and sublimity with beauty,
raised the English language to the highest
excellence of smoothness and purity.

I confess that I have chosen Homer for
a model, and perhaps I have attempted to
imitate his style too often and too closely ;
and yet some imitation is authorized by
poets immortalized in the annals of Par-
nassus, whose memory will be revered as
long as man has a soul to appreciate their
merits. Virgil's magnificent description of
the storm in the first book of the Aeneid
is almost literally translated from Homer,
where Ulysses, quitting the Isle of Calypso
for *Phaeacia's dusty shore,' is over-
whelmed by Neptune. That sublime
picture,c Ponto nox incubat atra,1 and the
beautiful apostrophe, '0 terque quater-
que beati,1 is a literal translation of the
same  incident in   Homer.   There   are

many other imitations, which it would be
unnecessary and tedious here tocnumerate.
Even Milton, the pride and glory of English
taste, has not disdained to replenish his
imagination from the abundant fountains
of the first and greatest of poets. It
would have been both absurd and pre-
sumptuous, young and inexperienced as
I am, to have attempted to strike out
a path for myself, and to have wandered
among the varied windings of Parnassus,
without a guide to direct my steps, or to
warn me from those fatal quicksands of
literary blunders, in which, even with the
best guide, I find myself so frequently
immersed. There is no humility, but
rather folly, in taking inferiority for a
model, and there is no vanity, but rather
wisdom, in following humbly the footsteps
of perfection; for who would prefer
quenching his thirst at the stagnant pool,
when he may drink the pure waters of the
fountain-head? Thus, then, however un-
worthily, I have presumed to select, from
all the poets of ancient or modern ages,
Homer, the most perfect of the votaries
of Apollo, whom every nation has con-
tributed to immortalize, to celebrate, and
to admire.

If 1 have in these pages proved what
I desired, that poetry is the parent of
liberty, and of all the fine arts, and if 1
have succeeded in clearing up some of
the obscurities of my little poem, I have
attained my only object; but if on the
contrary 1 have failed, it must be attributed
to my incapacity, and not to my inclination.
Either way, it would be useless to proceed
further, for nothing can be more true
than the declaration of Bigland, 'that
a good book seldom requires, and a worth-
less never deserves, a long preface.'
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